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Editorial 


CONFEDERATION, QUEBEC, THE 
BRITISH COMMONWEALTH OF 
NATIONS AND THE FUTURE 


On March 29th, 1867, the 


\merica Act was passed. 


North 


The Royal Proc- 


British 


lamation was issued on May 10th, bringing the 
1867. 


Thus, we observe this year the seventy-fifth 


new Dominion into being on July Ist, 


anniversary of the birthday of our country. 
We usually refer to this event as ‘“‘confedera- 
tion”. According to Prof. Humphrey in his 
recent book on the “Inter-American System” 
elsewhere in this issue, in 


reviewed current 


discussions on world order, confederation is 
association 
“the 


for certain 


usually considered the form = of 


between governments, in which various 


governments agree to unite pur- 
poses, and to be bound by certain rules of inter- 
national conduct, but where there 1s no relation- 
hip betwen the international organization and 
ndividual citizens within the various states”. 

federal union, on the other hand, implies a 

upra-national union in which the heretofore 

vereign states surrender part of their 
vereignty to the supra-national government, 
da direct relationship is created in certain 
itters between that supra-national govern- 
ent and individual men and women”. In a 
hnical sense, the Dominion of Canada is a 


leral union, not a confederation. 


Was Confederation a Pact? 


Canadian confederation was not the creation 
of sovereign states; it was the provision of the 
mother-country for the government of three (or 
four) of its colonies or provinces, wherein 
certain powers were conferred upon the legis- 
latures of the individual provinces and other 
powers, including those which were residuary, 
were reserved for the federal government. In 
B.N.A. Act 


confederation nor a true federation, although 


one sense, the created neither a 
the intention, as stated clearly in the preamble, 
Thus, Cana- 
dian confederation was neither a pact nor a 


was to create a “federal union”. 


social contract, such as was the case in the 
federation of the thirteen sovereign states which 
constituted the United States of America. But 
in another sense, it was a pact, inasmuch as 
the consent of the leaders in the various prov- 
inces had been obtained to the new form of 


government prior to the passing of the Act. 


Provision for Future Expansion 


The 


vision 


sritish North America Act made pro- 
“for the into the 
Union of other parts of British North America” 


including Newfoundland, and within six years, 


eventual admission 


Prince Island, British Columbia, 
Rupert’s Land and the Northwestern Territory 
were admitted by Orders-in-Council. By 1873, 
the Dominion had extended, in the words of 


LX :10, 


although hardly “from the river even to the 


Edward 


Zechariah “from sea even to sea” 
ends of the earth”. 


Newfoundland alone, among the provinces 


and territories eligible for membership, showed 
no inclination to belong to the union. It 
rejected the proposal in the general election of 
1869, and only during the financial crisis of 


1893 did it take any step which might have 
resulted in its incorporation in the Dominion. 
Nothing came of such overtures as were made 
at the time. 


Ethnic Complexion in 1867 


At the time of Confederation, the ethnic pro- 
portions of the population of Canada were 
different from what they are today. Those of 
Anglo-Saxon stock were twice as numerous 
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as the French, constituting 61% of the total 
The constituted 31%, 
approximately the same as today; those of 


population. French 


German descent not quite 6%. Naturally one 
of the major problems to be faced by the 
fathers of confederation was the protection of 
the rights of the French minority as previously 
stipulated in various measures such as the 
uebec Act of 1774. 
that the rights of the French to their 


It is well to remember 
*““sur- 
vival” was assured by an act of the Parliament 
at Westminster. 


Property and Civil Rights 


By the terms of the Act, the civil law of 


French Canada was to prevail in Quebec, but 


not in the other three provinces. Indeed, sec- 
tion 94 provided that, with the consent of the 
legislatures of these three provinces, the gov- 
ernment of the Dominion might pass laws mak- 
ing for the uniformity of all laws relative to 
property and civil rights, in Ontario, Nova 
New 


was, however, never acted upon. 


Scotia and srunswick. This provision 


Bilingualism 


In respect to the language and Canadian bi- 
lingualism, section 133 provided: 

“Either the English or the French language may 
be used by any person in the debates of the Houses 
of the Parliament of Canada and of the Houses of 
the Legislature of Quebec; and both those languages 
shall be used in the respective Records and Journals 
of those Houses; and either of those languages may 
be used by any person or in any pleading or process 
in or issuing from any Court of Canada established 
under this Act, and in or from all or any of the 
Courts of Quebec. 

“The Acts of the Parliament of Canada and of the 

Legislature of Quebec shall be printed and published 
in both these languages”. 
Later, in the admission of the province of Mani- 
toba to the Confederation, section 23 of the 
Manitoba Act, passed at Ottawa, provided that 
either English or French might be used in the 
debates of the Houses of the Manitoba legis- 
lature. No such provision, however, was made 
for the use of French in the other provinces. 
Strictly speaking, therefore, bilingualism in 
Canada was limited to certain provinces and 
to certain courts in any or all of the provinces. 
English, on the other hand, was recognized 
as an official language in all the provinces. 


Education and Religion 


Education was another difficult problem, an: 
here the B.N.A. Act sought to protect thi 
existing rights of all denominational schools 
Especially in section 93, sub-section 2, it wa 
stated: 

“All the powers, privileges and duties of the Unio 
by law conferred and imposed in Upper Canada an 
on the separate schools and School Trustees of th 
Queen’s Roman Catholic subjects, shall be and thi 
same are hereby extended to the Dissentient School 
of the Queen’s Protestant and Roman Catholic sub 
jects in Quebec”. 

This made the pattern of popular education in 
Ontario and Quebec quite different from that 
in the United States. It is to be noted, how 
ever, that the yardstick employed in the pro 
tection of both Roman Catholic and Protestant 
schools was the existing legislation in the prov 
Ontario. 


ince of The privileges granted to 


Roman Catholics in Ontario had also to be 
granted to both Roman Catholics and Protes 


tants in the province of Quebec. 


Relation of the Dominion to the Empire 


There was of course no little opposition 1 
certain of the provinces to confederation and 
some feared that it would inevitably lead to th 
separation of the provinces from Great Britain, 
although the Quebec Conference had agreed 
upon motion as follows: 


“That in framing a constitution for the genera 
government, the conference, with a view to the per 
petuation of our connection with the Mother Count: 
and to the promotion of the best interests of the peopl 
of these provinces, desire to follow the model of th: 
British constitution, so far as our circumstances wil 
permit”, 


Present Situation 


Our observance of the seventy-fifth anni 
versary of confederation will be obscured by 
the exigencies of the war. Unfortunately, i 
is also overcast for many of us by two for 
bodings : 

1. The present and possibly future attitud 
of Quebec, upon which may largely be decided 
the reality of the desired national unity, and 

2. The present and possibly future relatiot 
ship of Canada as a whole or even of Canad 
as it might conceivably be reconstituted int 
two countries, to the British Commonwealth 
Nations. 
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The first of these forebodings is accentuated 
the discussion over conscription for overseas 
vice. Had Quebec given an affirmative vote 
the recent plebiscite, the unity of this country 


the survival of French Canadian culture 


uld have been assured for all time. For real 
tional unity is not born out of eloquent 
in the utmost collaboration in a 

Where this 


laboration is limited and qualified in one sec- 


ations but 
mon struggle for survival. 
of the population while it is unlimited and 
jualified in another section, suspicion and 
vision are more or less inevitable. 
Moreover, the recognition that in certain 
vinces where a large pr yportion of the popu- 
is neither French nor Anglo-Saxon, a 
rlv large “No” 


bis¢ ite, 


vote was registered in the 


disseminates the impression that 
re exists in our Dominion a certain narrow 
incialism and isolationism which thrusts 
one part of the nation an undue load of 
responsibilities of nationhood without any 
llel excess of priv ileges. It is also a source 
irritation to observe that certain powerful 
rities may seem to thwart the wishes of 
lajority and hamper them in the perform- 
ce of what they consider their national duty 
| their national mission. 
his impression also bodes ill for the future, 


° 1 
t} 
Ll 


ere is any lesson which this war has to 
it is the futility of isolationism, whether 
This 


arily a war tor the defence of the tight 


1 


nal or hemispheric. war is not 


tle island in the North Sea; it is essentially 


ir for the survival of civilization itself, a 
maintain the liberty and dignity of the 
person, against those cultures which 

trample all minority cultures beneath 
fleet as the Germans sought to “eliminate” 
lews. And it is futile for Canada to dream 
great and mighty future—which may be 


so long as she adheres, through the 
truction of the minority, to a policy of iso- 
tionism or only “limited participation” in the 
rger affairs of men. Lincoln once said that 
nation can long endure half-slave and half- 
e. \Jutatis mutandis, much the same may 


said of Canada. 


Conscription a False Issue 


Some of the best friends of French Canada 
believe that the issue of conscription for over- 


seas service is a false issue. One of them, a 


fine historian and noted Canadian scholar, has 
shown us the following memorandum : 

“The conscription issue is for the French Canadians 
a false issue, and for this reason. The real point about 
which honest French Canadian leaders are worried, 
have always been worried, and have a right to be 
worried, is the question of the survival of the French 
Canadians as a group with distinctive characteristics. 
Only when the French Canadians face a national policy 
which threatens their existence have they the right 
to oppose, to the point of threatening to break up 
Confederation. 

“For what man in his senses, French or English, 
can argue that sending some thousands of French 
Canadians overseas by a national law will endanger the 
survival of French Canada? I have put this question 
to a number of French as well as English acquaint- 
ances, and have invariably had the same answer. They 
all agree that the effect of conscription would not be 
to menace the existence of French Canada. That is 
why conscription is for French Canada a false issue. 

“The irony of it is that French Canada, in choosing 
to stand on this ground, has forfeited and will forfeit 
the goodwill and support of thousands of English 
Canadians who would aid them in defending the things 
which, they have contended for over 150 years, were 
essential to their survival, ie., language, religion, a 
part in the government of the country, a larger plac: 
in its economic life. Why don’t they choose to fight 
on the things which they argue at other times are the 
essentials? Their position would then be consistent 

“Why do not French-Canadian leaders say this to 
their people? We English Canadians are ready to be 
told that we have not thought straight on the Frencl 
Canadian issue. But I am tired of listening to impli 
cations that such fallacious thinking is all on on 
side and that if English-speaking Canadians would 
only understand history and logic as well as French 
Canadians do, everything will be different. If the 
French-Canadian attitude, as I have outlined it above, 
is straight thinking, I don’t know the meaning of the 
term. 

“T cannot think of words strong enough to conden 
our English-speaking extremists, but minorities als 
have a duty to themselves and the country to choos« 
their ground intelligently. If they don’t do it, they'll 
pull themselves down and us with them”. 

This 


flects clearly the point of view of many intelli 


memorandum, we are convinced, re 
gent and realistic [English-speaking Canadians 
who are ready to defend the legitimate rights 
to survival of their 


French-speaking com 
| g 


patriots. Before the plebiscite was taken, some 
of them ventured to suggest what might hap- 
pen, and there is now no doubt that French 
Canada has alienated by her vote many of her 
best friends in English-speaking Canada. That 
is the tragedy. It may not be too late to regain 
their friendship and we believe that such Eng- 


lish Canadians are more than willing to listen 
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to any logical and consistent appeal that may 
come to them from French Canada. They will 
assist to the utmost of their power in any effort 
to correct real economic 


injustices which 


French Canadians may suffer and for which 
they may be, even unwittingly, responsible, and 
especially those economic injustices which have 
been 


borne by French and English alike for 


many years. But they repudiate the theory 
that in a world conflict for the survival of all 
that is precious in human existence, 50% of the 
people of a country may be properly expected 
to give 100% collaboration while 31% of the 
people do their duty when they give anything 
from 20% to 50% participation, or that in a 
time when men are battling for their lives, the 
minority may impose its will on the majority. 
That roadway leads ultimately and inevitably 
to psychological separation and eventually to 


political separation—and to bitter memories ! 


Why Not Defend Britain as Well as 
Paraguay? 


French 


Unite d 


whole world owes more than 


Canada owes much to the 


Kingdom. The 


it can ever repay to the way in which the 


“royal isle of England” stood alone, battered 


but unbowed, against the hordes of paganism 


and saved freedom for the world. That was “‘its 


finest hour” But our little Canadians, our 
isolationists, the propagandists of “limited par 
ticipation” tell us that we should be willing to 
submit to conscription for home defence, per 
haps even for hemispheric defence, but not for 


\sia or 


conflict for human freedom is hottest and most 


service in [Europe or in wherever the 


critical. But the for civilization is out 


\nd it 1s 


to bid us go unreservedly to the 


heht ( . in the world 


strange log 
defence of the Guarani Indians in Paraguay 


who are very estimable persons but to whom 


Canada owes relatively little or 


nothing, but 
never to the defence of the United Kingdom 


to whom we owe our laws, our liberties, our 
tradition of democracy, yes, the very rights of 
our French Canadian compatriots, and since 


1940 the opportunity of continuing to live and 


Most of us feel that 
such an appeal is illogical, inconsistent, un 


breathe in a free world! 


realistic and not to say, lacking in gratitude. 
What happened in Australia or South Africa 
or Eire in the matter of the war or of con 
scription is on their consciences, not ours, but 
we Canadians have our own responsibilities 
especially when we adjoin a great republi 
which is at last giving 100% collaboration in 
this cosmic struggle. 
British 


What may happen to the 
Nations 
war is not immediately material to our duty 


Commonwealth of after the 
It may conceivably be absorbed in the United 
Nations or in some still larger association of 
nations. Let us come, however, to the peac 
table with clean hands and with an unqualified 
pride in our national achievement. Let us face 
our national destiny with unquenchable fait! 
and hope. But if this 
which our pioneer fathers toiled and fought an 


Canada of ours, fo 


1 


died is to play its true role in the galaxy oi 
nations however those nations may be organ 
ized, aiter this bitter fighting is over, we must 
at least preserve the only basis upon whic! 
any national unity is possible, namely, all se 
tions of our beloved country must accept at all 
times responsibilities commensurate with 
privileges and rights which should be their cer 
tain and assured glory. 


C. E. Sircox 
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WHAT FRENCH-CANADIANS WANT 
SURVIVAL, NOT DOMINATION 


By The ABBE ARTHUR MAHEUX 


ROM the beginning the French-Canadians 
were far 
The came from 
France in the seventeenth and early eighteenth 


from being  internationally- 


ninded. first settlers who 
centuries were mostly craftsmen who became 
Even in the home- 
and their outlook had been local rather than 


national. 


armers in New France. 


They were more interested in Nor- 
mandy, Perche, Anjou, Poitou, Aunis, Sain- 
Other 
countries were of little concern to them. 

In New 


urope. 


tonge, than in France as a_ whole. 


France they virtually lost sight 
For them Europe meant only 
vars into which they were forced against their 
vill and against their immediate interests. 
france controlled their life, dictated policies, 
ind forbade the development of desired indus- 
ries. The result that the soon 
North American in That 


spirit grew stronger with the cession of Can- 


was settlers 


became outlook. 
da to England in 1763. Then they were really 
Canadians in name as they had been in feel- 
ng and tradition since perhaps 1698 or the 
lreaty of Ryswyck. 
The ‘new subjects”, as the English called 
m, had little to expect from their former 


therland. England objected to French inter- 


ence in any form. France, itself, cared little 
a colony which had been very costly and 
d yielded little in return. Consequently the 


the 
ntenance of their nationality, or culture, by 


rench-Canadians concentrated upon 

eir own efforts, a fact which explains their 

the with the 
erican colonies in 1775-1783 and 1812-1815, 

\merican” wars, not European. 

ry 


lling participation in wars 


ie first influence which one might have 
‘pected to develop an international minded 
ss amongst the French-Canadians was that 
Not that they liked 
The 


and the mass of the people detested it. 


the French Revolution. 
Revolution. Quite the contrary. 
ergy 


a few leaders followed the course of the 


volution through American newspapers and 


friends, and through English newspapers. 


books available. To the 
works of Voltaire and the “philosophes” were 


French were also 
added revolutionary works, including later one 


book of the Abbe 
“Paroles d'un croyant’. This last was con- 


particular Lamennais, 
demned by the church but it enjoyed a fairly 
wide circulation in French Canada none the 
less. 

Lord Durham, in his famous Report, states 
that such leaders had made friends with the 
radicals of the whole world. But, in fact, these 
leaders, notably Papineau and his group, were 
not the whole people. After the rebellion of 
1837-1838 the “revolutionists” were practically 
forgotten, and, as Francois-Xavier Garneau 
puts it, the French Canadians turned again to 
their and were concerned with 
This attitude 
diametrically opposed to that of international- 


own. affairs 


their own survival. meant an 


mindedness. 


Attitude Towards France, Britain and the 
United States 


After 


duction of 


1855, however, and the easier intro 
the 
rench-Canadian elite paid close attention to 
the 


French books into Canada 


Crémazie, 
rechette, and Casgrain imitated these writers 


French Romanticist writers. 
and tried to inspire the people with a love of 
France. the old motherland. They were not 
without success. The coming of French con 
suls to Quebec and Montreal did much to con- 
solidate such feelings. At the same time diverse 
the 


who favored radi- 


views toward France arose amongst 


French-Canadians. Those 
cal ideas approved of French radicalism and 
the Third Republic. Others looked to French 
Catholicism as a source of new strength for 
their ambitions in Canada, though many 
French-Canadian Catholics felt that the Catho- 
lics in France had made a poor showing in 


their struggle with the Third Republic. 
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At the 


lf rench-Canadians 


same time an imposing group of 


studied British institutions 


with keen interest and were, as Laurier put it, 


“British to the core”. the other 


hand, like Henri Bourassa in his first stage of 


Some, on 


development when he bitterly and cleverly criti 


cized all forms and expressions of British 


imperialism, turned to French-Canadian na 
tionalism 

Toward the United States there were similar 
ditferences of opinion. The presence in that 


country of a large number of French-Cana 


dians, with consequent mutual visits, gave 


French Canada a better insight into American 
lite and politics. Some people began to hope 
the 


Canadians looked upon the United States with 


for annexation But on whole French 


SCOTT). 


“Ourselves Alone” 


Such a variety of opinions about other coun- 


tries have been the source of a vital 


interes international affairs but it was not 


local 


‘They found enough 


l'rench-Canadians were immersed in 


affairs and local politi $ 


satisfaction in their 


little 


own life so that they had 
They did 
turn envious eves abroad, nor did they 


aspire to 


concern for the outside world. 


any unportant role in world affairs. 
When the war of 1914-1918 came along it 
offered the French-Canadians a major oppor 


tunity to 


become interest d in 


international 
affairs. The enlistment of thousands of French- 
lians in the army, their presence in Eng 
l'rance, and their gallant fighting, 

witness the glory won by the famous Twenty- 
second Regiment; the part plaved in the settle 
the Hon. 


Ikrnest Lapointe, by the Hon. Senator Dandur 


and, 


ment of international questions by 


and bv French-Canadian 


members of 
delegations to Geneva and other European cit 


ies; all these events were well suited to arouse 


rench-Canadian interest in international 


affairs. Yet the vast majority of French-Cana 
dians remained and remain quite indifferent 


to 


great problems of international significance. 


A large number of French-Canadian students 
\tlantic to 


have crossed the 
Italy, 


study in France, 
england, Belgium, Germany, Scandi- 


navia, and other countries. Upon their return 


these scholars might have become 


leaders in 


Page 


broadening the political horizon of their fellow 
citizens. But some of them entered a strictly 
private life and refrained from any attempts 
to influence the public opinion. Others became 
civil servants and as such were practically 
forced to keep silent. Others were appointed 
professors in colleges and universities and were 
in a better position for enlightening the people, 
and many of them tried to do it, but against 
a strong current of opinion. 

The great majority of the representatives oi 
the people in the Legislative Assembly and in 
the themselves lacked 


House of Commons 


and - have 


rarely attempted to use their influence for othe: 


knowledge of international affairs 


questions than those of local interest. 
Consequently, the French-Canadian people 
as a whole are little concerned with interna 
tional affairs. They are rather fundamentally 
concerned with one thing, their survival as a 


pee yple. 


Survival, Not Domination 


After the great French Language Congress 
at Quebec in 1937 the delegates who had come 
from all parts of North America were desirous 
of creating a society to promote common study 
and action. The name they chose for this 
society is significant. They called it the Comit: 
Permanent de la 
(the 
Irench Survival in America). 
attention. 


survivance francaise et 


\merique Permanent Committee  fo1 
This fact merits 
The purpose of the French-speaking 
people in North America is survival. Not ag 
gression, or conquest, simply survival. 

How English-speaking Canadians could tea: 
oftet 
been a source of wonder to me. Such peopl 


should 


journalists, and scholars. 


domination by French-Canadians has 


read French-Canadian writers, poets 
They should listet 
to French-Canadian 


radio talks. 


speeches, sermons and 
I would dare say that not a singl 
French-Canadian has ever expressed the ain 


Nort! 


So far as I know from conversatio! 


or desire of domination in Canada or 
America. 
with people from all social groups in Frenc! 
Canada, the idea of domination is quite absen! 
from the mind of the French-Canadian. Hi: 
ambition is not to dominate Canada. Even | 
he should outnumber the other racial group 
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ut together he would not use his numerical 
trength to dominate. 
If he wanted to dominate he could well do 
in the Province of Quebec. There he could 
ery well try to impose his ways and views upon 
fellow- 


is English-speaking and Protestant 


untrymen. Yet it is a fact that these are left 
ntirely free in the matter of religion, educa- 
tion, language and manner of life. If he wanted 

dominate Canada he would make use of the 
‘act of Confederation in a very different way 
han he does. This year of 1942 marks the 
\Vhen it 


vas drafted and adopted in 1867 there were in 


seventy-fifth anniversary of that pact. 


anada only two races and two religions: the 
french and the English, the Catholics and the 
Protestants. The pact was an entente between 
he two groups, both having historical rights. 
Neither group was to dominate the other one. 
\nd certainly the French group never tried to 
that 


gration have sharply turned the balance of 


dominate. Since time waves of immi- 


numerical strength against the French-Cana- 
in. The overwhelming bulk of the “New 
Canadians” 


became English-speaking, only a 


ant few joined the ranks of the French- 


Canadians. 


Influence of New Canadians 


This influx of foreign elements should not in 
my opinion have upset the relation established 
n the Pact of Confederation. The spirit of 
equality between the two groups, French and 

nglish, should have been retained, and should 
But 


present 


ave inspired all Canadian policies. that 


pirit has been altered. At 


many 
iench-Canadians seem to aim at securing rep 
resentation in the federal civil service just equal 
their numerical proportion in the total popu- 
about 30%. 


tion; 1e., And_ English-speak- 


¢ Canadians are not lacking who are willing 
take much more than their proportional due, 
nd leave the remainder to the French-Cana 


ins, if that is unavoidable. On the part of 


e French-Canadians there has been the pres 


re of an inferiority complex; and. also, a 


of proper vocational training, especially 


Now that 
'rench-Canadians are making good some 


the natural and social sciences. 


heir past deficiencies, their [nglish-speak- 


ing compatriots must be ready to trust them 
further than they have done, and to accept 
That 
cept the French-Canadians as equal partners. 


them as partners. is the need, to ac 
No more, no less. 

They need fear no intention of domination 
from the French-Canadian. Such an aim is 
The fact that 
think in terms of 
“separatism” is further evidence of its mytho- 


a myth, as I have said before. 
some French-Canadians 
logical character. If they really wanted to 
dominate there would be no question of separ- 
atism. Such an attitude nips in the bud all 
The 


of separatism believe that separation would 


pretence to domination. few adherents 
bring an end to friction and discontent on both 
sides. It is not an aggressive movement. | 
do not believe they are right in their estimate 
of the results. On the contrary, I think that 
they overlook the main difficulties. I mention 
them only to make it clear that there are no 
extremists, 


French-Canadians, not even the 


who aim at the domination of any other group. 


Fear of French Birth-rate 


A certain group of English-speaking Cana- 
dians has recently expressed fears about the 
birth rate of the French-Canadians. They say 
that by the end of the century the French- 
Canadians will be in the majority in Canada. 
They say that the Canadians of British origin 
are only 49% of the population, and by this 
statement they leave the impression that the 
other 51% 


are all French-Canadian. This, of 


course, is not true. In the census of 1931 the 
French-Canadians represented only 30% of 
the total population. If they really have in 


which I doubt—, it cannot be 
to 4%. 


Canadians, i.e., all those of other origin than 


creased, 
than 1% 


more 
On the other hand, the New 


sritish or French, who were 20% in 1931, may 
have increased quite as much or more than 
the French-Canadians. And this group must 
certainly be classed with the English-speaking 
Canadians, whose language and culture they 
absorb in the public schools, and for their own 
interest. Certainly the French-Canadians do 
New any 


friends or allies of theirs: least of all as pos 


not look upon the Canadians as 


sible tools of French-domination in Canada. 
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Important New Books on 


FRENCH CANADA 


FRENCH CANADA AND 
BRITAIN 
By Abbe Arthur Maheux. “Abbe 


Arthur Maheux is, in the literary and 
scholastic field, one of the most dis- 
tinguished French-Canadians now liv- 
ing. ... On the history of his native 
province, no one is better qualified to 
speak with authority.” Montreal 
Gacett Paper $1.00, Cloth $1.50. 


FRENCH-CANADIAN 
OPINION ON THE WAR 
By Elizabeth H. Armstrong. An 


analysis of the movement of French- 
Canadian opinion regarding world 
affairs since the outbreak of war. 
“Extremely important.” Vontreal 
Standard. 40 cents. 


FRENCH-CANADIAN 
BACKGROUNDS 


By Olivier Maurault, Marius Bar- 
beau, Father Henri Saint-Denis, 
Jean Bruchesi, L. M. Gouin with 
a foreword by Principal R. C. 
Wallace. “There is no side of French- 
Canadian life —historical, spiritual, 
intellectual, artistic or economic—that 
is not expressed with a clear and fear- 
less pungency.” — Queen's QOuarterl 
$1.00 


THE LURE OF QUEBEC 
By W. P. Percival. “An extremely 


readable book on the charm of the 
only walled city in the whole New 


World.” —The Vancouver Sun. $2.50. 


THE CRISIS OF QUEBEC, 
1914-18 
By Elizabeth H. Armstrong. W\rit- 


ten some years ago to record and 
interpret the disturbances and political 
animosities created by the last war, 
this book now takes on an added 


Significance S400 


RYERSON 


* * 


And of Roman Catholic Domination 


This same English-speaking group expressed 
fear about the Catholic religion stating that 
Canada should not risk domination by Roman 
Catholicism, particularly of the brand practised 
in the Province of Quebec. Such fear, and 
such derogatory remarks are certainly quite 
out of place. It was this same derided Roman 
Catholicism which effectively advised its ad 
herents to stand by the British Empire at the 
time of the Pontiac rebellion in 1764, during the 
American revolution and the war of 1812-15, 
and against the “Patriots” in the rebellion of 
1837-38. Its voice was clear and firm during 
the great war of 1914-18. And it is no less 
clear and firm when it speaks by the mouth of 
His Eminence Cardinal Villeneuve and the 
whole Catholic Hierarchy in this present war. 
Again it was that same derided Roman Cath- 
olicism which earned the praise of James Mur- 
ray, Lord Dorchester, and Lord Elgin, to 
mention only the most prominent of past 
governors. Above all it gained the unquali 
fied praise of Lord Durham in his famous Re- 
port of 1839. Roman Catholicism has always 
stood as the solid bulwark of civil authority 
Any bona fide Britisher will admit that fact. 
If anyone has any doubt that it is a fact let 
him take the long series of official mandements 
of the French-Canadian Bishops. Therein he 
will find abundant proof of the loyalty of the 
Catholic hierarchy in Canada, in French Can 
ada. It is worth pointing out that Lord Dur 
ham also remarks upon the high level of 
morality amongst the French-Canadians. This 
morality is the product of religious teaching in 
church, school, and home. It is certainly noth 
ing to be derided or to be feared. 

In this article I have tried to offer to my 
fellow-countrymen, both French and British, 
certain new facts and ideas for their considera 
tion. The war will prevent the celebration o! 
the seventy-fifth anniversary of Confederation 
One thing we can do. We can concentrate ou! 
minds on the problem of a better understanding 
between French and English, between Catholic 
and Protestants. Our main objective mus! 
be to rid our minds of at least a certain num 
ber of prejudices. Once the ground is cleare« 
of biasses it will be possible to erect the soli 
framework of National Unity. 
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BRINGING ART TO EVERYONE 


WHAT THE 


NATIONAL 


GALLERY IS DOING 


By DONALD W. BUCHANAN 


OST mistaken are those who think of the 
National Gallery of Canada as being 
erely a storehouse of the arts, a luxury insti- 
tution with functions localized in Ottawa. In 
reality, the educational and extension activities 
the gallery are widespread; through them 
its directors are in touch with every section of 
the Dominion. 

The story of this work goes back to 1913. 
In that year, by act of parliament, the National 
Gallery was placed under the management of 

Board of with the 


Trustees powers of a 


government commission. New energies were 


once unleashed. Outmoded restrictions 
governing the use of paintings disappeared and 
works of art that had been acquired by the 
state were soon being lent widely throughout 
the Dominion. Related services, such as the 
printing of reproductions and the supplying of 
teaching notes and lantern slides to schools, 
tollowed. Then came grants, from both govern- 

ent funds and from those of the Carnegie 
Corporation, enabling prominent Canadian and 
Do- 


was to 


isiting lecturers to make tours of the 


nion. The aim of these activities 
nerate local enthusiasm and a more generous 


The 


sults from this point of view were from the 


egional appreciation of the fine arts. 


tart highly satisfactory. For example as a 


rect result of this encouragement from 
ttawa, local citizens have since raised funds 

the establishment of their own galleries in 
And as 
visiting lecturers, the talks by Dr. J. E. 


,ristol, 


ncouver, Regina and Winnipeg. 


rton ot 


England, the author of 


‘urpose and Admiration”, were so much in 
mand one winter that an airplane had to be 
irtered to get him across three provinces in 
e for him to fill all his engagements. 


Travelling Art Exhibitions 
but what of recent history and the war? 
be sure public funds for the purchase of pic- 


res have been discontinued since 1940 and 


only essential salaries and expenses of adminis- 
tration remain in the National Gallery vote. 
Nevertheless, there has been little or no reduc- 
tion in the sponsorship of lecture tours—Cana- 
Arthur and André 
Bieler have been on such trips recently for the 


dian artists like Lismer 


gallery—and the circulation of travelling shows 
continues. Indeed, the increasing demand for 
these services, coupled with the mounting atten- 
dance records at the National Gallery itself, 
which jumped from 93,000 persons in 1939-40 
to 140,000 in 1941-42, do seem to prove that 
war brings not a lessening but a renaissance 
of interest in the arts. 

In the two years since March, 1940, over 
twenty important exhibitions, both Canadian 
and foreign, have been sent to all parts of the 
nation. They have included shows of modern 
colour prints, the British exhibition from the 
World’s Fair, the “Britain at War” show from 
the museum of modern art, a group of British 
war posters, of Czecho-Slovakian water colours 
of original drawings and caricatures by David 
New Zealander 


“Colonel Blimp” is so famous. 


Low, the whose character, 
Australian and 
Polish art has also been on display. Of inter- 
national importance were the 149 designs for 
Federal Buildings lent by the Section of Fine 
Arts, Public Buildings Administration, Wash- 
ington, D.C. The circulation of these helped 
to revive interest throughout Canada in mural 
painting. Travelling exhibitions representing 
the best recent work done by various art 
societies of the Dominion were also sent out. 
In addition there were several groups of chil- 
dren’s drawings. 

Year after year as new exhibitions arrive in 
the same cities and towns, increasing public 
interest is demonstrated. Comment grows more 
sustained, more mature. The home-town art- 
ists, who may have been neglected in the past, 
are asked to give talks at the shows, to write 
articles for the time, 


newspapers. In par- 


ticularly with such annual exhibitions as those 
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of the Canadian Society of Painters in Water 
Colour, local sales of works by the best artists 
The works of New 
Brunswick water colourists now appear on the 


in the Dominion are made. 


walls of Vancouver homes and the landscapes 
of west coast painters are bi yught by collectors 
in Ontario and Quebec. In no other way could 
a truly national taste for Canadian art have 
been so quickly built up. Much of course still 
remains to be done, but a few quotations about 
the recent water colour show, culled from press 
comment in such scattered centres as St. John, 
Regina and Winnipeg, do give one a generous 
idea of the enlivened attitude towards art that 
is resulting. 

Jack Humphrey, writing in the St. John 
Telegraph Journal, notes that “Twenty years 
ago it might have been said that owing to the 
large size and scattered population of our coun- 
try Canadians had little opportunity to interest 
themselves in exhibitions of art’, but today he 
adds a new interest is apparent which is not 
circumstance or 
that 


and even 
best 


ways to find this out “is to frequent the exhibi- 


decreed by pomp 


fashion. He concludes one of the 
tions which are now brought to our very doors 
and made acceptable to all.” 

In the west, the reception of the travelling 
shows leads to self-analysis and the question 
is raised—where are our prairie artists? Here 
are pictures, states a lecturer in Regina, from 
one end of Canada to the other, but few or none 
of the prairies. Why should there not be more, 
he asks, for “how well water colour technique 
lends itself to offering our crystalline air, our 
glorious sunshine and our sensation of great 
space”. 


Encouraging Hometown Art 


This desire for encouraging home-town art 
The 


paintings of local men and women, hitherto 


is proving to be a healthy development. 


neglected, are now being shown in exhibitions 
sponsored by art committees in many of the 
smaller cities. These same committees of course 
continue to obtain as well the travelling exhibi- 
tions from Ottawa. So the work becomes not 
modified but rather intensified in scope. 

This conquest of geography, this achieve- 
ment in bringing painting to every corner of 
Dominion, demands unbroken 


our scattered 


organization from the centre. In the co-ordina- 
tion of this work from Ottawa, it is not so much 
any costly overhead that counts (for expenses 
during war time have had to be reduced to a 
minimum), it is instead the experience which 
comes from years of handling such facilities 
that does the trick. 
staff manages the job from Ottawa, and the 


A small but highly trained 


curators of local galleries co-operate elsewhere. 


Loans of Art to Institutions 


In addition to the travelling exhibitions, both 
long and short term loans of Canadian art are 
made to smaller museums, to colleges, libraries 
and schools. For example, the Public Library 
in Wetaskawin, Alberta, and the Ontario Agri- 
cultural College in Guelph, were among those 
institutions during 1941 which sought for and 
obtained such pictures to hang on their walls. 
“The general and main purpose of these loans”, 
the Trustees however declare, “‘is not to provide 
free art exhibitions in perpetuity but rather to 
assist such centres where art interest is grow- 
ing until such time as these places are in a 
position to take independent action and arrange 
their own exhibitions, from either within or 
without the country.” 

The truth of this was never better demon 
Here before 1919, 
there was no art gallery, no art school. Yet 
The 


question therefore among its followers of the 


strated than in Vancouver. 


it was a growing city and a large city. 


arts was how to stimulate some of the more 
laggard and more prosperous citizens into tak 
ing a practical and sustained interest in_ the 
fine arts. Finally those who felt that the 
blossoming of human creation in design and 
colour was a phase of life not easily to be for 
gotten turned to the National Gallery for assis 
tance. The Gallery responded by sending a 
loan exhibition in 1919. It was a large show, 


it was well attended and it remained long 


enough to make most of those who saw it wis! 
that such paintings might be permanently avail 
The B.C. Art 
League was accordingly formed for this pur 


able in a community collection. 


Funds were quickly raised and the Art 
It is now 
It ha 


in recent years been purchasing paintings | 


pose. 
Gallery of Vancouver established. 
located in a fine new museum structure. 


artists such as Stanley Spencer from Englai 
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nd A. Y. Jackson from among Canadian art- 
sts. Naturally it becomes the centre each sea- 
on for not only local shows but also for the 
arious exhibitions from Ottawa. Likewise, 
rough similar inspiration, the Vancouver Art 
school was founded and by the middle twenties 
t soon had well-known artists like F. H. Varley 
nd J. W. G. MacDonald on its staff under the 
lirection of Charles H. Scott. 
The special exhibition given to Vancouver 
1919 did not differ greatly in scope and size 
from those which other towns and groups can 
htain now. Works by living Canadian artists 
re usually shipped as the first loan to any 
found that in 
little has 


previously of original painting, 


rganization, for it has been 


ities and towns where been seen 
the young peo- 
ple, in particular, respond best to a showing of 


( mtempe rary Canvases. 


Collection of the Masters 


Exhibitions of woodcuts, etchings and en- 
gravings and facsimiles of prints are distributed 
mainly to schools, colleges and art associations, 
wherever a advanced aesthetic 


hat 1s, more 


nterest has been developed. Over one thou- 
sand colour reproductions of great paintings 
from both modern and classical schools have 
heen acquired and selections of these too are 
often sent out when requested. 

Of course the more precious possessions of 
the old 
These include 


the national collection, the works of 
masters, are not normally lent. 
many choice acquisitions of past years which 
equal, quality for quality, the best canvases of 
imilar schools in the larger United States 
The Canadian 
collection is testified by such items as these : 


useums. excellences of the 
(he Rest on the Flight into Egypt” by Paolo 
eronese ; “St. Meditation” by El 


“Le Pont de Narmi”’, a landscape done 


Francis in 
Greco; 
Corot in his best period of solid classical 
hievement ; portraits by Sir Peter Lely and 
illiam Hogarth (to name a few of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth century English items 
merit) ; and four large scenes of Venice by 
naletto which rank among the major works 
this 


master. Yet, despite the hazards of 


nsportation, even these masterpieces are 


ide available occasionally to a few of the 


ver galleries of the Dominion. Some went 


to Toronto a few years ago for a special exhi- 
bition related to the history of art. Others 
were on loan in Montreal during the past 
winter. Here in this bilingual city the interest 
shown was phenomenal. With the aid of loans 
from a few United States museums as well as 
from the National Gallery, the Art Association 
on Sherbrooke Street was enabled to present 
a comprehensive exhibition of masterpieces. 
Public lectures were given; thousands were 
Finally the 
schools, both English and French, organized 


attracted to the gallery. city 
special visits to the museum, and before the 
hundred thousand 


children had visited the show. 


month was out over one 


Use of Slides and Motion Pictures 


Slides illustrating painting and sculpture of 
all ages, and lecture notes for teachers, have 
been provided in generous measure for many 
years by the National Gallery. Especially to 
be noted is the way in which the old stock in 
trade of the textbook salesman, ““The Angelus” 
by Millet, “The Horse Fair” by Rosa Bonheur, 
are now being replaced in schools not only by 
reproductions of the more classical art of the 
past, but also by reproductions of Canadian 
painting. Our artists are taking their place in 
the picture study classes along with the artists 
of Kurope. 

The moving picture of course can play an 
equally great role. The National Gallery has 
accordingly inaugurated a series of colour films 
The 


first picture, which is making film history, is 


describing the work of Canadian artists. 


“Canadian Landscape’, produced by _ the 
National Film Board of Canada for and in co- 
operation with the National Gallery. It bears 
particular reference to A. Y. Jackson, one of 
First 
shown on the screen are the tumbled disorder 


the founders of the Group of Seven. 


of pre-Cambrian hillsides and lakes, the gentle 
contours of Quebec farmlands, the dry, grave 
moods of the poplar and pine slopes of the 
Alberta Rockies. Next 
as recorded by painters. 


follow similar scenes 
The 


Krieghoff, Thomsori, and Jackson are repro- 


canvases of 
duced. Then comes Jackson at work, at Grace 
Lake in Northern Ontario, at St. Tite des Caps 


above the lower St. Lawrence. We accompany 


him to his studio, then on a sketching trip. 
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by apt illustrations, we are made to compre- 
hend how a great chaotic sweep of wild land- 
scape can be transformed by the painter’s brush, 
through a deft process of selection and elimina- 
tion, into a sketch, and how that sketch in turn 
can become a carefully composed canvas. 

This production was not intended primarily 
for art instruction classes; it is rather a picture 
for general audiences. It aims to bring home 
to all the strong appeal of the colour of our 
fields, and to explain 

related to 


skies and forests and 


briefly how these are Canadian 
painting. 

What are the practical results of this film? 
Here from Winnipeg is one example among 
This March the National Gallery lent 


a print to the Art Association of that city for 


many. 


them to screen at their annual public meeting. 
As a result ten times as many people turned 
up as in previous years. This same film is now 
being screened widely, along with other motion 
pictures of national appeal, on rural circuits 
which reach remote villages in scattered sec- 
tions of Canada. The large number of prints 
which have been manufactured for this purpose 
are available afterwards from the National Film 
Board for purchase at half cost price by univer- 
sity departments of extension. A second pro- 
duction is now being done on “Tom Thomson”. 

This theme of rural education leads to the 
story of how, partly by the aid of National 
Gallery loan collections and partly because of 
recommendations too from the National Gallery 
to the Carnegie Corporation for money grants, 
a most ambitious scheme for the development 
of art appreciation in rural areas was launched 
in Manitoba a few years Miss Alice 


AY 
ago. 


Johannsen, who had been trained at the Gallery 


in Ottawa, was sent to Winnipeg to become 
field agent for the newly formed Arts Com- 
mittee of Manitoba, which comprised repre- 


sentatives of the provincial university, the 


Winnipeg Art Gallery and the Winnipeg 


Museum. Her job was to accompany exhibi- 
tions to some forty-eight communities in every 
corner of the province. An expert adept of 
winter sports, she surprised her sponsors on 
several occasions by arriving in distant villages 
in brisk sub-zero weather on skis. 

This scheme in Manitoba as a whole from 


1937 onwards, developed rapidly and success- 


fully. Fine selections of reproductions were 
lent from the university’s collection and numer- 
Ottawa 
Attractive exhibits on the crafts of the Indians 
and the Eskimo were also included. 


ous canvases were sent out from 


Lino-cutting 


This travelling museum, for such it was, 
visited each community under the title of “Art 
and Museum Week”. 
in town, 


During the days it was 


associated activities were staged 
Talks with lantern slides were given in the 
schools, and evening meetings for adults were 
held. Informal discussion was encouraged. 
Emphasis was on art as part of your daily life, 
as something important to you personally 


From such stimulus arose more permanent 


interests. In many towns and villages lino- 
cutting groups were formed; in a few short 
winter months adults and children learned how 
easily and spontaneously they could express 
their own simple ideas in design by means of 
The method was 
inexpensive, it was not hard to acquire, and it 
provided a delightful hobby. 


linoleum blocks and prints. 


This co-operative effort lasted until the out 
break of war; and while it lies dormant now 1t 
will certainly be revived again some day. In 
the meantime it serves as a model to be copied 
in other provinces by all groups interested in 
community education. 


Obtaining Slides 

As far as those slides go, which were used 
effect in the Manitoba 
scheme, any responsible borrower can obtain 


to such community 


them today from Ottawa. If you are a school 
teacher, or are in charge of an art club or stud) 
group, they can be had upon request. No 
charges are made other than those of trans 
portation and the replacement of broken slides 
if any. There are first the older types, o1 
standard sizes, which measure 314 x 4 inches 
Listed are titles ranging from earliest times | 
contemporary Canadian and British art. Th 
newer types are smaller, and made for the mor 
modern projection machines, and in this siz 
measuring 2 x 2 inches, the Gallery now has 
dozens of excellent kodachrome items, main! 
of Canadian subjects. Last summer an expe! 
ment was made in photographing in colow 
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lmost every painting in the national collection. 
‘ot every attempt was successful, but a sub- 
tantial beginning was made, and the colour 
lides now ready for release to the public are 
leeting with general praise. A special pro- 
ector made for their showing, however, must 
e used. 

have been 


Many of the slides 


grouped 
wether in selections designed for study pur- 
poses. The printed lectures, sent out with them, 
an be read quite satisfactorily by any person 
reasonably familiar with the subject. Such 
vriters and critics as Hubert Wellington, Prin- 
ipal, Edinburgh College of Art; the late Eric 
Brown, National 
Gallery for many years, and Walter J. Phillips 
\Vinnipeg, assisted in their preparation. 
Sample titles are: Methods and Mediums of 


Painting (37 slides) ; Giotto—The first of the 


who was director of the 


Giants of Italian Painting (36 slides) ; Cana- 
lian Sculpture (55 slides) ; The Colour Print 
35 slides). 


Colour Reproductions 


At present, colour reproductions, published 
by the Gallery, exist of some thirty-two works 
in the national collection. These come in varied 
sizes and are priced in proportion. Some are 
printed on thin paper, measuring 334 x5 inches, 
tor school use. These, for lots of one hundred 

nd over, can be obtained at the extraordinarily 

w price of one and one-half cents each. The 
sale of reproductions averages a total of 12,000 

18,000 prints annually. Most important is 

e new collytype print of Tom Thomson’s 
“Spring Ice”. By this process, a large repro- 
duction, about twenty inches by thirty, of the 

unting has been made, so excellent that no 

tographic grain or tonal imperfection in the 
rinting can be detected. 


Promoting Art in Ottawa 


While by its constitution, the National Gal- 


ot Canada, is supposed to serve generally 


nation as a whole, its curators have by no 
ins neglected the role it can play locally in 
tawa life. A hive of local educational and 
tural creation has already begun to centre 
nd the museum building on Elgin Street. 


Various lectures in English and French are 
arranged during the winter months in the 
Gallery. Widely attended series have been 
given by Julius Held and Arthur Lismer, and 
since then other series, attracting equal atten- 
tion, have been presented by Andre Bieler of 
Kingston and by Maurice Gagnon of Montreal. 
Musical and 
every month during the season an 
evening concert is held in the Gallery. Leo 
Smith and the Hart House String Quartet have 
been heard; there have been madrigals and 
recitals of early English music. 


tastes, too, are fostered now 


almost 


The Trustees stated in 1937 that “The place 
where art education should begin is obviously 
the public school” and they urged the Ottawa 
Public School Board to take advantage of the 
facilities of the Gallery. This was done the 
following year and the children have been 
brought to the Gallery regularly since then in 
school time. 


Art classes for children, in which the free 
play of youthful imagination was allowed in 
drawing and designing, had of course been suc- 
cessfully demonstrated in Europe before the 
last Great War and had been started in Canada 
as far back as 1929 by the Art Gallery of 
Toronto. The National Gallery soon after- 
wards encouraged this worthwhile initiative 
by bringing Miss Marion Richardson, of the 
London County Council Schools, a pioneer in 
this work, to Canada in 1934 on a lecture tour. 
She spoke not only publicly but also to summer 
schools for teachers 
widespread. 


and her influence was 

This method of art instruction for youngsters, 
with its emphasis upon the qualities of spon- 
taneity and natural inclination, was later given 
further encouragement by the establishment of 
Children’s Art Classes in Ottawa in 1937 under 
the direction of Miss H. Mabel May, A.R.C.A. 
This was on an experimental basis and quarters 
were provided by the National Gallery. In 
1939, Arthur Lismer came to the Gallery under 
a grant from the Carnegie Corporation, and in 
his year of experimental work, he extended this 
activity so as to give a lead, both in research 
and by 


children’s art classes 


throughout the Dominion. 


practice, to 
Greatly increased 
endeavours are planned when the war is over. 
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Use of Artists in Our War Effort 

Here outlined have been a few of the ways 
by which the National Gallery helps Canadians 
become aware of the fundamental relationships 
hetween art and daily living. What, however, 
of the artists themselves, of the painters, the 
mural designers; is there not something that 
can be done more directly for them in these 
days of conflict, when their place in society 
seems so insecure? Yes, there is. More of 
them should be given the job of making graphic 
records of industry, of the army, the navy and 
the air force in action. They should interpret 
Canada at war not only for our people but for 
Canadian 


the people of other nations. war 


records were financed in 1917-18, but so far 
since 1939 there have been few hints of similar 
official encouragement. In Great Britain, how- 
ever, it has been different. There in September, 
1939, the government authorized Sir Kenneth 
Clark, Director of the National Gallery, Lon- 
don, to initiate the commissioning of such 
records. Some of the paintings thus ordered 


have recently been seen in Canada and the 


sritain at War” 
Trustees of the National 


United States as part of the “ 


The 


exhibition. 


Gallery of Canada have been trying to bring 
about similar action in this Dominion. Their 
latest plea read as follows: 


“it is recommended that at least six of the for: 
most Canadian artists be employed in Canada, tw 
more with the Naval forces at sea and two with th 
Canadian army overseas. These men would not neces 
sarily be expected to produce large canvases at thi 
time but would sketch and draw all important events 
and phases of war activity, and be prepared to do su 
easel pictures or mural decorations as might be con 
In addi 


tion to the artists commissioned, any artist of recog 


missioned by the government after the war. 
nized standing who might wish to do so, could } 
allowed to record, under appropriate control, any phas: 
of the war effort in Canada in which he might | 
especially interested. Canadian artists are eager 
use their talents in the service of their country and 
only await the official signal to go ahead.” 


That this minimum plan will be adopted now 
seems probable. The National Gallery and 
those groups associated with it must not, how 
ever, stop there. They should encourage ai 
even greater employment of artists. Ample 
facilities are available for the circulation of wat 
paintings and drawings; they should be com 


missioned now and sent later as exhibitions 


throughout the Dominion. 





Connie e |. in ie 
Western Hemisphere 


THE 
INTER-AMERICAN 
SYSTEM: 


A ( anadian I 1eW 


By John P. Humphrey 
$3.00 


“Protessor Humphrey has accomplished 
the difficult task of bringing continuity to 
a sadly disconnected Story ; his book is 
probably the most authoritative and com- 
plete study of a subject which is of vital 


concern to Canada.” 


BLAIR FRAZER, 


] . J ~~ > 
ontrea Crasette. 


70 Bond Street 











At All Bookstores 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY OF CANADA LIMITED 


Fie Truth About  & 
Vorthwest py ae 


CANADA 
MOVES 
NORTH 


Illustrated 
By Richard Finnie 
$4.00 


The first comprehensive survey of 
Canada’s powerful and beautiful north- 
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BOOKS ON CANADA 


THE INTER-AMERICAN SYSTEM: A 
Canadian View; by John P. Humphrey. 
Issued under the auspices of the Cana- 

Affairs. 

Company ). 


Institute of International 
The 


Pages x1, 329. 


dian 
Macmillan 
Price, $3.00. 


( Te yronto: 


Prof. John Peters Humphrey is the associate 
He 


gathered together in this book the main 


fessor of law at McGill University. 


evelopments in the system commonly known 
Pan-Americanism, writing dispassionately 
with a primary emphasis on those matters 
He 


ces the rise and development of the various 


ch would interest Canadian readers. 


ferences, summarizes the problems con- 
red on each occasion, provides the shifting 
chological background against which each 
he conferences were held, and evaluates the 
of their achievements. In this part of 
book which takes nearly two hundred pages, 
formation provided is enormous although 
sub-headings might have made it easier 
thread that 
ls through a veritable labyrinth of resolu- 


the reader to hold on to the 


and decisions, a few of which seemed to 


somewhere and many of which were in- 


uous or later conveniently forgotten. 


le divides much of his reporting into three 


The 


first was that of undisputed 


ted States leadership from the calling of 
conference in Washington in 1889 which 
ted what is now the Pan American Union 

to the conference in Aires in 
The second period is that of the ebb- 
Pan-Americanism 1910 and 


3, due in part to the irritation of the Latin- 


3uenos 
between 


rican countries with the policy of the 


ted States in Haiti, Cuba, 
that 


sion of most of the republics to the League 


Nicaragua, 


ico, ete., and also to the fact the 
ations gave them an opportunity of play- 
ff their membership in the League against 
domination of the Colossus of the North. 
third period dates from the new turn given 
‘resident Franklin Roosevelt in his enuncia- 
of the policy of the Good Neighbour and 


greater incentive to hemispheric solidarity 


provided by the inability of the League of 
Nations to cope with the challenge of the Axis 
policies. 

After a recapitulation in a chapter on the 
“Institutional Bases of Pan-Americanism”, 
Prof. Humphrey then considers the present and 
possibly future role of “Pan America in World 
Order” and concludes with a very striking 
chapter in which he weighs the pros and cons 
on the question whether Canada should join the 
Pan-American movement or not. He considers 
not only the constitutional problem of how a 
country could very well belong to both the 
British Commonwealth of Nations and the Pan- 
American Union at the same time, but also the 
political, economic and psychological problems 
Prof. 
Humphrey comes out quite flatly for Canada’s 
adhesion and answers, at least to his own satis- 
the 


usually made to such a development. 


which Canada’s adhesion might create. 


faction, various objections which are 
This 
final chapter is exceptionally good and readable, 
and ought to be reprinted, perhaps with a few 
revisions, in pamphlet form for more general 
circulation among those who would only get 
lost if they tried to read through the wealth of 
detail in the first two hundred pages of the book. 
On the whole, he makes out a very strong case 
in favour of Canada’s joining the Pan-American 
Union. 

It would seem that Prof. Humphrey believes 
that the world order tomorrow will provide for 
both a universal association of nations and re- 
gional associations, since he says that “the best 
thinkers are suggesting that the next attempt 
to organize a world movement must be based 
on the federal principle and that regional unions 
must have an important place in the pattern” 
(page 234). Unfortunately, the best thinkers 
are apt to be wrong, especially when they ad- 
vance their legal and constitutional theories 
while they ignore the psychological and eco- 
nomic factors which hold nations together more 
Indeed, it is 
quite possible that by the time the war ends, 


than geographical propinquity. 


regional blocks may appear as outmoded as a 
thorough-going national 


And furthermore, what are we to 


emphasis on SOv- 


ereignity. 
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do with the British Commonwealth of Nations? 
The suggestion that we bring the United King- 
New Zealand 


American set-up is interesting, but would such 


dom and even into the Pan- 


a federation be Pan-America/? 
The author says (Page 256) that in recent 
Canada had no interests in 


years Latin- 


America. But we did have “interests” in Bra- 


zil, Mexico and Peru. He also says: ‘“Can- 
ada’s natural trade lines, apart from her trade 
with the United States, are latitudinal. Latin- 
America does not want the things that Canada 
needs most to sell ; and Canadian manufacturers 
are at a disadvantage in the Latin-American 
market” (Page 266). While many of the things 
that we might have imported from Latin- 
\merica have for the most part been obtained 
from Asia, it is not at all impossible that in the 
future we may look more and more to Latin- 
\merica for some such things as these: rub- 
ber, oil, coffee, bananas, fine woods, tin, yerba 
for- 


get British Guiana) chicle gum, sisal, wines 


matte, cotton, cacao, silk, bauxite (don't 
trom Chile and Argentine, nitrates, borax, sul- 
phur, rum, alligator skins, copra, etc. In fact, 
with the development of improved transporta- 
tion between Canada and Latin-America, our 
southern neighbours could perhaps supply our 
needs better than we could supply theirs. But 
as for our manufacturers, some Canadian firms 
have tound a market there. Certainly, the name 
of Hiram Walker is fairly well known in South 
\nd other Canadian manufacturers 
fall of 1929 the 


reviewer was travelling on the German palatial 


\merica 
| 


lave not been asleep. In the 


steamer, the Arcona, from Lisbon to 


Brazil. He 
the ship’s store, he secured a pair. 


Cap 
needed some rubber sneakers. In 
When he 
got back in his storeroom, he was surprised to 
m the sole “Made in Canada”’. 

C 


read « 


CANADA MOVES NORTH: by 


Finnie. 


Richard 
The Macmillan Com- 
Pages 227. Price, $4.00. 


( Te ronto: 


pans de 


Mr. Finnie’s second book. He has 
already written one book entitled “The Lure 
of the North”. 


Club, the American Polar Society and he is a 


This is 


He belongs to the Explorers’ 


Fellow of the Canadian Geographical Society. 


He was born in Dawson City, and when on! 
17 years of age, accompanied Captain Berni 
His father 
was director of the Northwest Territories and 
Yukon 
terior which was dissolved in 1931, just afte: 


on a voyage of Arctic exploration. 
sranch of the Department of the I: 


the beginning of the Great Depression, and was 
“superannuated while still in his prime. But 
he was not alone. Out with him in 1931 went 
all the key members of his staff, everyone oi 
whom had spent the best years of his life 
northern study and travel” (Page 68). This 
fact may account for a certain bitterness in thi 
tone of the son when he discusses the govern 
ment’s administrative policies. 

Mr. 


nissionaries. 


Finnie’s criticisms also extend to the 
He does not like the way the) 
compete with each other and their efforts 

change the Eskimo’s way of life. He considers 
their monopoly of schools and hospitals wit! 
Catholic 
churches continue to operate their schools ai 


anger. “Thus, the Anglican and 
hospitals with financial assistance from the 
Government. They compete with each other 
not only to save souls but to increase revenu 
for every new hospital or school pupil gains 
them an extra per diem allowance. It is a head 
hunting contest” (Page 75). And again: “Ulti 
mately, missionaries in the Northwest Terr 
tories need be given no more Government suy 
port than the clergy of various denominatio 
are given elsewhere. As soon as possible, t 
church schools and hospitals should be tak 
over by the Government, made inflexibly 

sectarian and staffed by properly qualifi 
who should eventually 

(Page 84). 


mission-school training tends to turn native chi! 


teachers and nurses 
clude natives” “In short, all 


dren into poor imitations of white men 


women. Dressed and regimented like whut 
they lose pride of race, language and ancest 
culture” (Page 78). “In the songs of the Es 
mos there is superb poetry; indeed, many 
the Christian hymns that they are now be 
induced to sing instead are sorry substitut 
212). Still, in one place, he n 
“The 
having tasted the fruits of civilization, wo 
thank no 


( Page 


admit that Eskimos and Indians, o1 


one who tried to restore them 


their pristine state. The march of progress « 


not be stopped; live Eskimos and Indians 
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not be put in museums’ Well, 


at is that! 


(Page 183). 


He corrects many of the impressions about 
e barren north, and the many photographs in 
e book reveal amazing possibilities, especially 
ose of cabbages grown at Good Hope, nine 
iles south of the Arctic circle. There are 
ictures of Aklavik’s first cow, of musk oxen 
d caribou which could easily be raised for 
od. He points out that the Canadian govern- 
ent, unlike the Soviet government, has done 
tle to develop experimental farms in the 
rthland to see what might be raised there 

any future population. “All the farming 
stock raising in the Northwest Territories 
ith the exception of reindeer herding) have 
individuals or 


heen conducted by private 


rganizations, like the missions, without Gov- 


THE “SO-ED” 


PROGRAM 


ernment support of any kind” (Page 155). 
For the is told of the mineral 
wealth, the fur-trade, air-transportation, the 


rest much 
lure of the northland for tourists, and in the 
last chapter of literature and arts in the north. 
“It should attract 
painters ; 


many serious writers and 
and when the educational system of 
the country is intelligently revised, Eskimo and 
Indian artists, poets, sculptors, dancers and 
singers will bring about the re-establishment 
and growth of a truly indigenous culture, and 
Canada as a whole as well as the Northwest 
Territories will be the better for it” 


214). 


phere, there is a renaissance of Indian civiliza- 


( Page 
Perhaps, for elsewhere on this hemis- 
tion and culture. But it may be too late. The 
sands.are running out fast 


IN THE Y.M.C.A. 


By MURRAY G. ROSS 


‘E of the most interesting developments 
adult the 
nadian Y.M.C.A. in the past two years, has 


in the education program of 
rather 
ue program, popularly known as So-Ed. 


the growth of a colourful and 
So-Ed (which is an abbreviation of Social 
ication), is a series of informal educational 


rses which are focused on the needs of 
g people living in present day 


differ 


society. 


from the traditional 


ese courses 


ses offered by the Association to young 
ind women by the context into which they 
been organized. While there is consider- 
variety in this organization, there is a 
pattern which is easily distinguishable, 
So-Ed 


s once a week for six weeks. The evening’s 


can be stated briefly, as follows: 
vram is divided into three periods, the first 
vhich is a lecture-discussion period, the 
nd being instruction in recreational and cul- 

leisure-time activities, and the third a 
il period in which there are games, folk- 
In the first two 
ids the participant has a choice of courses, 


es, and modern dancing. 


nce having made a choice he remains with 


The 
last period is a grand social mixer and party 
for all. 


those courses throughout the So-Ed term. 


In one evening, the So-Ed member is 
able to take part in a serious discussion, learn 
and develop a hobby skill, and participate in a 
party. 

While still in the experimental stages So-Ed 
has spread rapidly through the Y.M.C.A.’s in 


Canada. During the past winter, nineteen 


associations conducted So-Ed programs with 


a total registration of approximately three 


thousand young men and women. Sixty-six 


courses, on approximately fifteen different sub- 


jects, were offered during the first period of 
So-Eds. 


these These were on such widely 


Health, 


French Conversation, Modern Drama, Prepara- 


different topics as Current Events, 
tion for Marriage, Personality Development, 
Public and the Future, 
Emergency Skills, etc. Every So-Ed included 
at least one course in the field of current events 
many 


Speaking, Science 


and in such courses were 


offered in order to keep the groups small 


cases two 


enough to make satisfactory discussion possible. 
There was a wider range of choice during the 
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second period, eighty-two courses being offered 
fields, 


Photography, Leadership Training, 


in nineteen different which included: 
Fencing, 
Archery, Leather-craft, Square Dancing, 


Choral Singing, Bridge, and Home Entertain- 
ment. 

At the conclusion of the So-Ed term there 
has been a desire—in many cases a demand— 
on the part of participants to continue at least 
part of the So-Ed program. This has resulted 
in the organization in some cities of an “Interim 
So-Ed” which carries on a popular program 
(with fewer groups) 


until the next regular 
So-Ed program begins. More often, special 
interest groups have been organized to carry 
on at the conclusion of So-Ed. Recently, in 
one small Ontario city the end of So-Ed was 
marked by the organization from among So-Ed 


Post-War 


Reconstruction, a Musical Appreciation Group, 


participants, of a study group on 


a Current Events Club, and an Outing Club. 
Young people themselves have been enthu- 
silastic about So-Ed. [Evidently the program 
has sufficient content, quality, and colour to 
convince them of its merit, for they have not 
only responded by attending regularly in large 
numbers, but literally hundreds of them have 
served on committees handling the multiplicity 
of detail essential to the efficient conduct of a 


course. A 


gests that the average So-Ed course is planned 


So-Ed conservative estimate sug- 


by a committee of twenty members which meets 
One night a week for six weeks before So-Ed 
1 


hegins. 


\ larg part of the 


appeal ot So Kd has un- 


doubtedly been the subject matter of many of 
the courses which are closely related to the 
immediate interests and needs of young people. 
The 


into an evening’s program and permits variety 


organization which weaves these courses 


and efficient use of time, is, of course, an impor- 


The 


many young people to make long-term com- 


tant contributing factor. reluctance of 


mitments at the present time has favoured the 
idea of short-term courses which has added to 
the attractiveness of So-Ed. 

Association, 


Professional workers in the 


who are carefully watching, experimenting 


with, and evaluating So-Fd as it grows, still 


have some reservations about this progra: 


form. They see, of course, the obvious advat 
tages of a program which catches up hundreds 
of young people in local communities in a pri 
cess which is stimulating and enriching and 
which opportunities for personal growth ar 
development on the part of the participants wm 
fold. 
becoming a rather superficial means of mass 
that this 
There is a 


They see, however, the danger of So-|] 


education. Kecent trends suggest 
danger is being guarded against. 

noticeable tendency to limit not only the total 
number of registrations, but also the number 
registering in any one course. Further, there 
has been a tendency to lengthen both the term 
of So-Ed and the time of the first period 
I:fforts are being made to secure leaders wi 

are not only experts in a particular field 

knowledge, but who are also interested in 
people, and anxious to work with a group in 
exploring (and developing sound attitudes 
towards) the problem under consideration. The 
need, it is felt, is not for leaders with “read 
made answers”, but for leaders who will help 
the group develop their own conclusions, or, 
in the case of craft groups, will help the individ- 
uals or group work out their own projects 
The aim is to develop small groups in whic! 
there is a friendly informal atmosphere and 
some cohesiveness. This is facilitated by r 
stricting the numbers in each group, by extend 
ing the time during which they can meet 
together, and by securing leaders who ar 
conscious of, and helpful in meeting, individual 


and group needs. There is continued concert 


also that the subject matter is closely related 
to the real needs of youth in regard to health, 
home, citizenship, jobs, leisure-time, 
philosophy-of-life. 

Y.M.C.A. 


So-Ed should not be a series of heterogeneous 


secretaries have a conviction t] 


experiences, but that means must be devised t 
facilitate the understanding on the part of ¢ 
participant of the significance of So-Ed as 
educational process which can lead to a unifica- 
tion of attitudes, a systematization of value 
philosophy-of-life. The attainment of direct 
for life, it is claimed, should be the ultin 
goal for every So-Ed participant. 
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The Pamphlet Age 


BEHIND THE HEADLINES SERIES 


Published jointly by the Canadian Associa- 
for Adult 


stitute of 


Education and the Canadian 


International Affairs. Price, ten 
ts each; sixty cents for ten issues or ten 
pies; special rates for bloc orders. 

Canada’s Control of Labour Relations: 
Vol. 11, No. 2) by H. A. Logan. 


analysis of the factors responsible for 


29 pp. 


disharmony in Canadian labour relations, by 
member of the staff of the Department of 
Political 


Economy in the University of 


(oronto. Professor Logan examines the prob- 
em from both sides and points out that while 
labour has taken unwise, and perhaps unlaw- 
| action in many cases, the Government may 
lso be blamed for weakness in not enforcing 
ts declared labour policy. The pamphlet con- 
les with constructive suggestions for bring- 
about industrial peace and co-operation. 
The Government which, through sympathetic 
erstanding recognizes that the voluntary association 
orkers, by the workers themselves, is part of the 
ial reality of democracy, and acts accordingly, is 
likely to be let down in the effort at war 
dluction.” 
Canada To-morrow: 
24 pp- 
Blueprints for a New World: 
+). 23 pp. 
Beginning at the End: (Vol. 11, 
pp., by R. O. MacFarlane. 


(Vol. 11, 


No. 5), 


three pamphlets constitute a series, each 
ling with a different aspect of the problems 
ng Canada in the The 


Univer- 


world. 
the staff of the 


post-war 
or, a member of 


of Manitoba, originally prepared the 


erial for the Adult Education Programme 
at University. 


he first pamphlet, assuming an Allied vic- 

goes on to point out that Canada must 
icipate in future world affairs for economic, 
tical and ethnic reasons. In the second and 
pamphlets possible bases of post-war 


ll organization are discussed. Systems 
as the balance of power, the super-state, 


al union and a revised and revived League 


Page 


are outlined and their respective advantages 
and disadvantages pointed out. 

Each pamphlet contains an appendix com- 
prising meeting plans and discussion questions 
together with lists of suggested further read- 
ings. 


Consider the Record: (Vol. 11, No. 6) by 
Gwendolen M. Carter. 25 pp. 
The author, who is currently engaged on a 
study of Dominion policies under the Bureau 
of International Research, at Radcliffe College, 
Harvard University, is well versed in matters 
In this 
pamphlet she traces in clear, concise fashion 


pertaining to Canadian foreign policy. 


the story of the League of Nations, its place in 
world affairs in the twenty years between the 
wars, and the extent of Canadian participation 
Pre- 
dicating that the history of Canadian-League 


in League activities during that period. 


relations clearly reflects the trends of Canadian 
foreign policy in general during the last two 
decades, Miss Carter shows that certain con- 
clusions can be drawn from Canada’s record 
in the League of Nations which should serve 
as guides in post-war Canadian relations with 
other nations. 


Price Peg Policies: (Vol. 11, 
Ruth V. Paine. 


No. 7) by 
28 pp. 

To the author, a trained economist, the causes 
of the type of inflation we fear are familiar 
economic phenomena. In clear everyday 
language, this pamphlet outlines the effects of 
war upon commodity prices and upon wages, 
the results of allowing such trends to run un 
checked, and the measures which have been 
and the 
United States to control prices and wages. 


adopted in Canada, Great Britain 


CONTEMPORARY AFFAIRS 
SERIES 


Franch Canadian Opinion and the War: 
January 1940—June 1941, by Elizabeth H. 
Armstrong. 1942. 


AOc. 


Ryerson Press. 44 pp. 
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This pamphlet is a digest and interpretation 


of viewpoints expressed in a wide range of 


Canadian magazines and newspapers, par- 


ticularly in the French language press. Despite 
points of disagreement between [english and 
French Canadians, Miss Armstrong claims that 
there is a new trend towards greater Canadian 
unity. Gradual realization of the issues at 
stake in the war have led to a shift from the 
nationalist-isolationist attitude characteristic of 


the early days of the war to a desire for a 


united all-Canadian war effort ;—this despit 
various events which threatened to dilute t! 
French Canadians’ enthusiasm. For exampl 
collaboration between Canada and the United 
States at first stirred the old bogy of annex: 
tion; deep seated prejudices were stirred when 
Without belittling 
the problems which still exist, Miss Armstrong 
that 


hate aggression and tyranny as much as Eng 


Russia became an_ ally. 


states her conviction French Canadians 


lish Canadians. 


Adult Education News 


CANADIAN INSTITUTE ON PUBLIC 
AFFAIRS 


The committee of the Canadian Institute on 
Public Affairs under the chairmanship of Dr. 


Malcolm Wallace 


(youn, has 


lee 1 Mercier 
the 


and Senator 


issued the programme for 
held at 
\ugust 15th-23rd. 
The theme this year is Victory Now and in 
the Post-War World, 
divided into five main 
1. A View of 
be presented by Dr. 
York School for 


most popular speakers we 


eleventh session which will be lLake 


Couchiching, Ontario, 
and the programme is 
sections. 

Iorld Events, 
Hans Simons of the New 
Social 


(i yle ral will 
Research, one of the 


have ever had at 
Couchiching. 


2 7 hii Ha 


covering both 


Ii ffort of the 
the 


l'nited Nations, 


practical and ideological 
aspects of the war, will be interpreted by Cana- 
dian, British and American speakers, including 
RK. H. Tawney of the London School of Eco 
nomics, now special adviser to the British 
embassy in Washington. 

3. Canada and the War, is 


evaluation 


a criticism and 
with such speakers as Kenneth 
of the Wartime 
Board; R. B. Bryce, Department of 
Finance; Elhott M. Little, Director of National 
Service; E. J. 
Honorary President of the Canadian Institute 


\ffairs; and A. R. M. Lower, 
United College, Winnipeg. 


Taylor, Secretary Prices and 


: rade 


Selective Tarr, Winnipeg, 


of International 


4. The Post-War World, in terms of political 
and economic organization, will have a number 
of eminent leaders including Herman Finer of 
the London School of Economics ; Jacob Viner, 
Professor of Economics at the University of 
Chicago; W. L.. Holland, Research Secretary 
of the Institute of Pacific Relations, New York 
To present the subject of Full Employment in 
the Post-War World we expect to have Dr 
Alvin Hansen, Special Economic Adviser to 
the Federal Reserve Board, Washington. 

5. Reconstruction in Canada, is an attempt 
to face realistically the major problems. that 
will confront this country in the field of indus 
try, foreign policy, social services, agriculture, 
employment, etc. Among the leaders in this 
section will be L. B. Pearson, Department of 
Kxternal Affairs, Ottawa; J. D. Hickerson, 
State Department, Washington; B. K. Sand 
well, Editor of Saturday Night; David Lewis, 
the 
Federation, Ottawa; G. 


Secretary of Canadian Commonwealth 
F. Davidson, Canadian 
Welfare Council, Ottawa; and E. A. Corbett, 
Director of the Canadian Association for Adult 
Education. 

In considering the topic of reconstructiot 
particular attention will be given to the French 
Canadian point of view which will be presented 
by a number of representative speakers 
cluding Hon. Bernard Bissonnette, Montreal 
Speaker of the Quebec Legislative Assembly: 
Senator Leon-Mercier Gouin, Montreal; and 
Marte-lLouis Beaulieu, barrister, Quebec. 
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In addition to general forums at which will 
given the main addresses followed by dis- 
ission, there will be the innovation of round 
tables to deal with International Organization, 
conomic Problems of the Post-War Period, 
nd Reconstruction in Canada. These will 
provide members with a chance for greater 
participation and also make possible a more 
intense study of a particular topic. 


R. E. G. Davis. 


DEMOCRACY IN THE GRASS ROOTS 


Representatives of the CBC, the Canadian 
\ssociation for Adult Education, the Canadian 
Federation of Agriculture, the Dominion De- 
partment of Agriculture, five universities, and 
a number of provincial Departments of Agri- 
culture, met at Winnipeg, May 25-27, to meet 
the development of one of the most significant 
ilult education experiments in Canadian his- 
tory—the National Farm Radio Forum. 

Sponsored by the Canadian Association for 
\dult Education, whose director, Dr. E. A. 
Corbett, has a profound faith in the service 
adult education can play in enriching the lives 
of rural people, the conference attracted dele- 
gates whose names are linked with the great 
educational organizations of the Dominion. 

lhe National Farm Radio is an attempt to 
co-ordinate the educational efforts carried on by 
dozens of organizations serving rural Canada 

a publicly-owned broadcasting system, the 
extension departments of universities and de- 
partments of agriculture—and by so doing, to 
bring “a people’s university” to the farm 
lamilies of the nation. 

Beginning with an experiment carried out in 
he Eastern Townships of Quebec in 1939 by 
Neil Morrison and R. Alex Sim over CHLT, 


a | 


herbrooke, the use of radio broadcasts as an 


educational service to farm people developed 


rapidly, until during the past season it reached 
pproximately 20,000 farm people organized 
about 1,200 listening groups, provided each 
them with 16 issues of an attractively-printed 
kly paper presenting the fundamentals of 
icultural economics in popular style, and 
ided, in each province, a weekly five-minute 

um broadcast during which the opinions, 
ings, and thoughts of the farm people were 


presented to the province is a whole. 
The 


country and the major farm organizations, 


great educational institutions of the 
which have co-operated to make the project 
possible, are convinced that it contains vast 
potentialities for strengthening and extending 
democracy in rural areas. 

For Farm Radio Forum not only provides 
farm people with facts which increase their 
understanding of their own problems and those 
of the agricultural industry, but it also pro- 
vides them with an opportunity to act—to 
translate knowledge into experience. As a 
farmer once expressed it, “What’s the use of 
getting all worked up about something you 
can't do anything about.” 

But 
avenue for self-expression, the farm people are 
gaining the ear of the whole population. As 
a result, both city and rural listeners are more 


utilizing Farm Radio Forum as an 


conscious today of the problems of farm people, 
and possessed of a greater understanding of 
them. 


The conviction that a surge of democratic 
faith in a better world is attending the struggles 
of the United Nations was frequently stated at 
the conference, and was well expressed by Mr. 
Hannam in his address, *“The Federation and 
the Forums Face the Future.” 

A people’s programme can and must become 
foolproof. We can safely leave it to them. 
There is no sense of us pretending to be demo 
crats unless we believe in the people implicitly. 
Democracy must grow on an abiding faith in 
the rank and file, and in an unshakeable hope 
that they can and will become masters of their 
own destiny. First and foremost and _ lastly 
we must trust the people. There is no other 
course for democracy. 

Radio Forums are designed to help farm 
people help themselves. Back of the Radio 
Forums programme is a belief, firstly, that the 
will of the people is supreme, and secondly, 
that leadership must help them develop an 
enlightenment that trains their judgment and 
guides their will. In other words, there are 
risks in democracy, but far less risk for human- 
ity than is inherent in autocracy and slavery. 


Winnipeg Free Press. 
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MANITOBA FILM-FORUMS 
The War many 
social patterns, and the evidence is that Adult 


will doubtless create new 


Education will have its share of innovations. 
A new form of adult education is, in fact, 
emerging in Manitoba through a combination 
of the study groups with the public film-show 
forum. The opportunity for this highly prom- 
ising development has been afforded by the 
monthly free shows of the National Information 
The 


means by which these film programmes are 


film circuits. forum discussion is the 
being transformed from a purely passive ex- 
perience for the thousands who attend them 
each month, into the participating activity 
which gives them a democratic value. 

The films provided by the 


National Film Board, including the “Canada 


documentary 


Carries On” war series as well as presentations 
of many aspects of Canadian life, act as a bait 
to draw larger audiences than have probably 
ever before been brought together in_ this 
country for purposes of adult education. The 
films are themselves an excellent educational 
instrument and it is also proving possible to 
work through them to that most democratic, 
and most North American of institutions, the 
Town Meeting. This is being done by using 
an intermission of thirty or forty minutes in 
the film programme for a round-table discus- 
sion by a panel of local citizens on the platform, 
followed usually by a general discussion open 
to the whole audience. 

This experiment has been tried already in 
some thirty of the 100 different centres in- 
cluded in the monthly circuits and at a number 


of these has been accepted as an established 


feature of the regular monthly film-show. The 
form jhas varied widely: sometimes the dis 
cussions are prepared and rehearsed, sometime: 
completely spontaneous; at some points local 
citizens have made up the whole panel, at 
others visitors from the city have taken part 


long with the rural people ; the number taking 


the platform to start the discussion has ranged 
from three to eight; the topics of discussion 
have been varied, sometimes based on the film 
immediately preceding, and always treating 
something vital to democratic citizenship. This 
variety of experimentation permits the dis 
covery of the most effective tactics and the 
abandonment of poor ones. No uniformity is 
to be expected in a form of activity which 
depends so largely on local personnel and 
interests, in which each community is unique. 
A variety of experience in widely differing 
centres, however, promises to reveal a generally 
suitable method of procedure. 

The most promising centres for the film- 
forums are those where adult education study 
groups are already functioning. The study 
group and the film-show act as reciprocally 
stimulating. An _ intelligent and _ socially 
responsible study-group can make the forum 
live; and a live forum-discussion develops a 
taste for the study and discussion of public 
questions and so brings new members to the 
study-groups. 

It can be said with certainty that the response 
so far has been so keen, and the discussion so 
able and so relevant to the urgent challenges 
facing citizens of a democracy, that the film- 
forum may and must be looked to as one of the 
important agencies of social awakening. 
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